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King’s College and the 
American Revolution 

DAVID C. HUMPHREY 



^ OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has often honored its sons 
who performed so nobly in the nation’s service during 
the American Revolution: Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, Gouverneur Morris and Robert R. Livingston, Jr. The Bi- 
centennial of the American Revolution is stimulating a new round 
of tributes, and well-deserved they are. It may come as a shock, 
however, to realize that the men who educated these heroic figures 
might regard them more as symbols of failure than as sources of 
pride. Had the leaders of King’s College (as Columbia was called 
before the Revolution) selected those alumni who best embodied 
the ideals for which the college stood, they would probably have 
chosen Samuel Auchmuty and Thomas Barclay. While Hamilton 
and his associates regrettably joined the rebels of 1776 and be- 
trayed the British monarchy, Auchmuty and Barclay fought for 
the Empire and then devoted their lives to its service. Auchmuty 
rose to the rank of general in the British army, fought in India, 
Egypt, and South America, and was knighted for his accomplish- 
ments. Barclay became a distinguished lawyer and political leader 
in Nova Scotia and then served thirty years in the British diplo- 
matic corps. 
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Samuel Auchmuty and Thomas Barclay were not idiosyncratic 
products of an otherwise radical college community. Probably 
half or more of those students who attended King’s College from 
its founding in 1754 through the 1770s and were living in 1776 
became loyalists. So did Myles Cooper, president of King’s from 
1763 to 1775, four of the five other men who taught the liberal 
arts at King’s between 1770 and 1777, and more than two-thirds 
of the trustees who participated in college policy making during 
the early 1770s. The college leaders conceived of their institution 
as a bulwark of the established order, not as its critic. Indeed, on 
the very eve of the Revolution they sought to strengthen the col- 
lege’s ties to the Crown. 

“I knew him well,” one King’s College trustee recalled of Myles 
Cooper several years after the American Revolution forced the 
college’s second president to flee to his native England. “He was 
honest, just, learned, and liberal; judicious, sensible, friendly, and 
convivial; he loved good company, and good company loved him; 
he was by no means dissipated. He loved God, honoured his King, 
esteemed his friends, and hated rebellion.” AW in all these were the 
qualities that one expected of a gentleman and an Oxford alumnus, 
but for a minister of the Church of England Cooper’s piety did 
seem a mite overshadowed by his sociability. A close friend once 
quipped that Cooper knew “every Body, and every Thing that 
passes” in New York City, while at his death it was joked that Coop- 
er’s “Library sold for the Liquors in his cellar for £ 150.” 
Cooper’s facile manner, his sense of humor, his fondness for good 
food and drink, his bulky size and pudgy face, all convey the im- 
pression of an easygoing fellow. But Cooper was not a frivolous 
man. His “Witty and Entertaining” qualities and his “high Taste 
for Amusem [en] t” were matched by his energy, ambition, shrewd- 
ness, and resoluteness, a combination of traits that quickly won 
him favor with the college trustees. 

Just what the King’s College students thought of Myles Cooper 
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is another matter. Upon becoming president of King’s College in 
1 763, Cooper decided that “pretty strict discipline” was one of the 
ingredients necessary to turn a young and faltering college into a 
thriving and influential one. The college trustees agreed, suspect- 



A southeast view of the city of New York, ca. 1763, drawn by Captain 
Thomas Howdell, of the Roval Artillery, from what is now the corner 
of Varick and Beach Streets. King’s College is in the center with Trinity 
Church just beyond and the Hudson River at the right. The palm tree 
was probably added by the engraver, P. Canot. 

ing as they did that rumors about lax discipline at the college were 
discouraging parents from enrolling their sons. After all, twenty 
or so undergraduates was not the trustees’ idea of an impressive 
student body, yet no more than that number met daily for classes 
in the spacious new building located between Broadway and the 
Hudson River, a few hundred yards north of Wall Street. Ac- 
tually, the college’s problems stemmed much more from its iden- 
tity as an Anglican institution in a colony where no more than 
fifteen percent of the population was Anglican. But members of 
the Church of England, who predominated among the trustees. 
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faculty, and students, were not about to surrender the control 
they had fought so hard to achieve in the 1750s. It was disturbing 
enough that Harvard, Yale, and Princeton were all in the hands of 
relio^ious dissenters. 

On the very day that Myles Cooper became president, the col- 
lege launched a campaign to tighten up the “collegiate way of 
living.” A new set of rules rec[uired students to eat and sleep at the 
college and to wear academic gowns, much as did students at 
Cooper’s alma mater. Queen’s College, Oxford. Punishments for 
virtually every conceivable transgression served to deter wayward 
student behavior, while the construction of a “board fence eight 
foot high with Nails at the top” provided a second line of defense 
against the all-too-common late night forays by students into the 
city. The college even hired a porter to sit at the gate with a set of 
rules in hand telling him when to let students pass, a custom that 
Cooper appropriated directly from his alma mater. In 1771 the 
president crowned his system of discipline by borrowing another 
custom from Oxford, the use of a “Black Book” or book of “Mis- 
demeanours” in which to record student violations of the rules. 
Soon Cooper was boasting that “with Respect to Discipline 
(which, it seems is one heavy Accusation exhibited against us,) 
we are far from being outdone by any College on the American 
Continent. . . .” 

Eighteenth-century college students being the resilient folk 
they were, the campus did not settle down to an unvarying aca- 
demic routine during the politically tumultuous years of the 1 760s 
and 1770S. Indeed, the “Black Book” itself is testimony to the fact 
that disorderliness was a feature of life on the campus as well as 
life outside it, although there is little evidence that student bump- 
tiousness was inspired by the revolutionary fervor of the day. The 
list of undergraduate transgressions is largely predictable: getting 
drunk, missing classes and prayers, calling a professor ''Names in 
the Dark,” stealing liquor and tea cups, shooting guns, refusing 
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to wear gowns or to do assigned exercises, disappearing into the 
countryside on fishing trips, spitting in the cook’s face, creating 
“Noise and Confusion,” and, as one would expect from this recital, 
defying the president. One student even had the effrontery to 
challenge Cooper to a duel in the middle of a class. 

If Myles Cooper’s solution to the discipline problem was less 
than perfect, the manner in which he attacked it upon becoming 
president suggested not only that he would bring a firm hand to 
the academic helm but also that Oxford was much in his mind as 
he shaped King’s College to meet his academic goals. The influ- 
ence of Oxford was even more apparent in Cooper’s handling of 
the curriculum. “Our plan of Education,” the president confided 
to a friend, was “copied, in the most material parts, from Queen’s 
College in Oxford; with the whole system of which ... I look 
upon myself as perfectly familiar.” Thus King’s College students 
endured a dose of Greek and Roman literature, history, and phi- 
losophy heavy even for an eighteenth-century college, and to 
x\ristotle they paid, as one disgruntled Queen’s College student of 
the era put it, “more profound reverence than to common sense.” 
While professors at other American colleges expounded on the 
Whig ideology of liberty, warning that revolution was a justifiable 
recourse when “publick liberty & safety” could not be “otherwise 
secured,” Cooper, like a good Oxford don, emphasized that no 
citizens were “so free from arbitrary controll” or enjoyed “such 
constitutional rights” as the subjects of Great Britain. 

Myles Cooper once quipped that he was not a “quarrelsome 
Animal: for I never desire to diflPer with any one but Whigs and 
Republicans— till I am married.” Yet, despite his distinct lack of 
sympathy for the burgeoning revolutionary movement in the 
colonies, the president did not find that his college suffered for his 
views. In fact, the number of students almost doubled between 
1768 and 1772, from twenty-four to forty-five. King’s College 
also enjoyed by 1770 the largest endowment of any colonial col- 
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lege, thanks to an amazingly successful fund raising project in 
England in the early 1760s. To Cooper and the college trustees it 
seemed like a time neither to join the revolutionary movement nor 
to cower before its growing strength. Instead they believed that 



King’s College in 1770. 


King’s College should seize the advantage that its Anglican iden- 
tity and a profession of loyalty to the Crown might give the col- 
lege with imperial and ecclesiastical officials in England. Would 
not a “Royal Charter for the College constituting it a University” 
prove beneficial to the college and strengthen the “connection and 
harmony between the mother country and this colony”? Indeed 
it would, and at the same time the King might show his favor by 
founding two or more professorships at the new university and 
by bestowing upon it all the other “useful privileges” enjoyed by 
Oxford and Cambridge. The college trustees, the majority of 
whom by 1771 had moved close to the loyalist positions they even- 
tually took in 1776, saw in the plan a politically appealing oppor- 
tunity to give King’s College an “evident Superiority” over all 
the other colleges in the colonies. Eor Myles Cooper, to whom 
Oxford had been a guiding light all along, it was an opportunity 
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to turn King’s College into the Oxford of the New World, the 
academic bulwark of Church and Crown in America. 

In October 1771 Myles Cooper sailed to England, armed with 
addresses from the college trustees to various British officials. To 
the King and his ministers the trustees emphasized how the pro- 
posed university could prove an instrument for “cementing the 
Union between Great Britain and the colonies” by diffusing “a 
Spirit of Loyalty . . . thro’ his Majesty’s American Dominions.” 
Church of England officials were plied with special words about 
the “peculiar Relation” which King’s College bore to the safety 
of the Anglican Church in America. The university would enable 
the Church to “extend its Discipline and Doctrine,” and the pur- 
suit of this goal would at the same time help render American 
subjects “obedient and affectionate to the Constitution.” Eor eight 
months in 1771 and 1772 Cooper consulted with numerous politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical figures in England. Upon his return to New 
York he reported that the way was “so far prepared” that should 
the trustees submit a charter for the proposed university to officials 
at home it would encounter “no great Difficulty.” 

Eor some reason the college trustees dallied almost two years 
over the charter, but in August 1774 they finally settled on a 
twelve thousand word document that provided for the establish- 
ment of “American University in the Province of New York.” 
American University was to look something like Oxford, but it 
would actually function more like King’s College. The university 
would embrace King’s College and all other colleges founded in 
New York under the provisions of the charter, with an x\nglican 
serving as president of each college. Myles Cooper would become 
president of the university, while the King’s College trustees 
would form the core of a group of Regents who were the univer- 
sity’s official governing body. The university would be run by a 
Major Academical Senate and several minor senates, along with 
various academic officers— chancellor, vice-chancellor, chamber- 
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lains, proctors— which were copied from Oxford. The charter an- 
ticipated that the King would establish several royally-supported 
professorships in the university. 

The college trustees commissioned John Vardill, a former fac- 
ulty member, to lobby in England for the charter’s approval, and 
Vardill soon reported encouraging news: the King was resolved 
to patronize King’s College and had already nominated Vardill a 
''Royal Professoi'"' in King’s College “for the purpose of defend- 
ing the Christiau . . . Religion.'' The British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies indicated that he could not see “any material objec- 
tion” to the charter. Moreover, the secretary believed that the 
conduct of the colony of New York in general entitled “its well 
disposed and peaceable Inhabitants to His Majesty’s particular 
Favor and Indulgence.” 

While the college’s loyalist stance won support in London, it 
created enemies in New York. New Yorkers did not require much 
astuteness to detect how Myles Cooper stood on the issues. A 
member of the “Church and King Club,” Cooper displayed his 
zeal by giving toasts to the memory of Archbishop Laud, a man 
whose rigid defense of King and Church a century and a half earl- 
ier had cost him his head. In fact. Cooper so distinguished himself 
as a defender of the Crown that he became identified as the author 
of several loyalist pamphlets which had actually been penned by 
fellow Anglican clerics. Whether Cooper took as hard a line in 
America as he did when he returned to England in 1775 is difficult 
to tell, but in 1776 Cooper told an audience at his beloved Ox- 
ford that the “Power of any Nation” had never been better em- 
ployed than in the war to suppress the “wicked and unprovoked 
Rebellion.” “Never was there a more worthy object of military 
Exertion. . . .” 

Cooper’s loyalist pronouncements were seconded by John 
Vardill while he was a member of the King’s College faculty in 
1772 and 1773. Vardill verbally blasted Princeton’s president and 
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its students for entering “deeply into the Party Politics and Con- 
tentions of England.” How oflFensive that Princeton students 
should have appeared at the Commencement of 1770 in American 
homespun and should have defended the proposition that 
N on-bn portation Agreement reflects a Glory on the American 
Merchants^ and voas a noble Exertion of Self denial and public 
Spirit^ Such principles were “dangerous to the highest Degree,” 
as any sane man could tell by turning his “Eyes to Boston, where 
he may see Men acting on those Principles, and in such a Manner 
as to be a Disgrace to all Order and Government.” Thank good- 
ness that King’s College students were not “taught to pace in the 
political Trammels, of any Sect or Party. . . .” 

The King’s College faculty was not unanimous in its loyalism. 
Indeed, Robert Harpur, the only Presbyterian on the faculty, not 
only joined the revolutionaries but served actively in New York’s 
new republican government. Nonetheless, a loyalist mood pre- 
dominated on the campus in the 1770s, one that sometimes sur- 
faced less in outright expressions of support for the British than 
in a pronounced obliviousness to the Revolutionary movement. 
While King’s College commencements in the 1760s had been 
marked on occasion by an “Oration in Praise of Liberty” or an 
oration which contended that ''The Well-being of the People is 
the supreme LavoC in the 1770s students confined their perform- 
ances to innocuous topics like “Taste” and “Cheerfulness,” de- 
livered before audiences which included royal officials, Anglican 
clerics, and the “principal Officers” of the British army. The politi- 
cal tenor at King’s did not prevent the college from educating 
some sturdy patriots. It did not even dissuade one active member 
of the Sons of Liberty from educating his son there in the 1770s. 
Nor did it stop Alexander Hamilton, during his undergraduate 
days from 1773 to 1775, from publishing a vigorous defense of 
the Continental Congress or from drilling with a company of 
American volunteers. But King’s College undergraduates certainly 
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did not undertake the kind of collective anti-British action that 
marked the 1770s at Princeton, where students hung a British 
spokesman in effigy and burned the college steward’s tea in imita- 
tion of the Boston Tea Party. 

The drift of the colonies toward revolution finally reached into 
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Letter from Mvles Cooper to the treasurer of the College, Leonard Lis- 
penard, Mav 17, 1775, authorizing the payment of ;(i5o to the Reverend 
Mr. Benjamin Moore during Cooper’s absence in England. 


the heart of King’s College in the spring of 1775. In April Myles 
Cooper was one of five New Yorkers to be warned in a public 
letter that the “injury you have done to your country can not ad- 
mit of reparation. Fly for your lives, or anticipate your doom. . . .” 
Cooper retreated for a few days to a British warship anchored in 
the New York City harbor but soon returned to his duties. About 
midnight on May 10 a “murderous band” of some size tried to 
make good the letter’s promise. With an eye to seizing Cooper and, 
in the judgment of one New Yorker, of committing the “most 
violent abuse upon him,” the mob broke open the college gate. 
Aroused by a pupil (a “heaven-directed youth,” Cooper later 
called him), the president escaped half-dressed through a back 
way and sought safety in the home of a friend. The next day he 
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boarded a British vessel. Two weeks later he sailed for England. 
“We hope the Non-exportation Agreement to Great Britain will 
always except such traitors to the Liberties of America,” com- 
mented one American newspaper. 

King’s College continued in operation for two more years, mov- 
ing to the home of a trustee in the summer of 1776 after the New 
York Committee of Safety turned the building into a hospital for 
American troops. A few months later the British captured the city 
and took over the college building. In the summer of 1777 Rev- 
erend Benjamin Moore, president pro tempore of King’s College, 
filed the annual call for matriculants in the RJevo York Mercury. 
Several youths responded, but the college probably closed soon 
after. Those trustees who were still in New York City continued 
to meet on occasion through 1781. Meanwhile, Myles Cooper 
tarried in England, hoping as late as 1779 that a “happy termina- 
tion” of the war might permit him to resume his “old situation.” 
The American victory shattered his hopes. Yorktown and the 
peace which followed also spelled the end of plans for x\merican 
University. 

If the history of King’s College in the 1770s disappoints some of 
Columbia’s many friends in this Bicentennial year, it at least per- 
mits us to understand something else that might otherwise remain 
obscured: how great an impact the American Revolution had on 
King’s College. When the New York legislature reorganized 
King’s College and reopened it as Columbia College in the 1780s, 
more than just the name had changed. Almost to a man, the people 
who had run King’s College in the 1770s were gone. Of the 
twenty-one trustees who had participated in the planning of 
American University, only five remained in New York City by 
1784, and only two of these men were called upon to help manage 
Columbia. Most of the King’s College trustees had emigrated to 
England and Canada, or had retired to the countryside, or had 
died. 
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If the Revolution had decimated the leadership of King’s Col- 
lege, so too had it extinguished the loyalist spirit which those lead- 
ers had brought to the institution. Myles Cooper had sought to 
make King’s College the bulwark of Church and Crown. In the 
1780s the college celebrated the virtues of republicanism and the 
achievements of the young nation. The first president after the 
Revolution, William Samuel Johnson, was a lawyer, a revolution- 
ary, and a participant in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
\\ hen the Constitution was ratified in 1788, Columbia’s faculty 
and students joined Johnson in a festive procession through the 
streets of New York City, preceded by a flag emblazoned with 
the motto: ''Science and liberty nmtually support and adorn each 
other'' The new moral philosophy professor eschewed Aristotle 
and dedicated himself to inflaming “American youth with a true 
love for their country, with a spirit of patriotism worthy their 
great rights and privileges. . . .” Columbia students composed 
essays which demonstrated that in ancient times as “mankind in- 
creased in civilization and knowledge. Monarchy was thrown off 
and a republican form of government established in its stead.” 

These changes alone would have devastated Myles Cooper had 
he, by some magical trip from the grave in which he was buried in 
1785, managed to visit Columbia in the late 1780s. But imagine his 
reaction, too, upon discovering that Episcopalians (as American 
Anglicans were now called) did not compose a majority of either 
Columbia’s trustees, its faculty, or its students. Episcopalians still 
played a significant role in the life of the college, but Columbia 
was much closer to being a nondenominational institution than 
King’s College had ever been. The state legislature had even abro- 
gated the clause in the original college charter requiring that the 
college president always be an Episcopalian. And what of the col- 
legiate way of living that Cooper had worked so hard to tighten 
up with his “Black Book” and his eight-foot fence and his rules 
about living and eating at the college? Columbia’s leaders had sim- 
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ply abandoned it. Students lived in town and moved back and 
forth freely between the college and city. Liberty had a new 
meaning for undergraduates, too. 

To be sure, Columbia College in the 1780s and 1790s was still 
identifiable in many ways as the descendant of King’s College. But 
Columbia was also an institution that had felt the transforming 
power of the American Revolution. 


“Sundry Gentlemen at Oxford” 

Some early ^^Friends” of the Columbia Libraries 

ALICE H. BONNELL 

6 ^ UNDRY Gentlemen at Oxford gave books whose names 
are in them.” So reads the Matricula of King’s College 
in recording gifts to the College of the Province of New 
York in the City of New York, or King’s as Columbia was known 
in Pre-Revolutionary days. Founded by Royal Charter from 
George II of England in 1754, the only institution of collegiate 
rank to be established in the Province of New York, the College 
opened on July 17th of that year in Trinity Schoolhouse with 
eight students taught by Dr. Samuel Johnson, President of the 
College. Dr. Johnson, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
has been called the first American philosopher. His requirements 
for admission to King’s College and the philosophy of the educa- 
tion to be offered therein are contained in the following “Adver- 
tisement” in the Neuo York Gazette and Weekly Post Boy of 
June 3, 1754: 

The lowest Qualifications thev have judged requisite in order to 
Admission into the said College, are as follows, viz. That they be able 
to read well, and write a good legible Hand; and that they be well 
versed in the Five first Rules in Ai'ithmetic, i.e. as far as Division and 
Reduction; And as to hatin and Greek., That they have a good Knowl- 
edge in the Grammars^ and be able to make grammatical Lathi, and 
both in construing and parsing, to give a good Account of two or three 
of the first select Orations of Tully, and of the first Books of VirgiPs 
/Eneid, and some of the first Chapter of the Gospel of St. John, in 
Greek. In these Books therefore thev may expect to be examined; but 
higher Qualifications must hereafter be expected; and if there be any 
of the higher Classes in any College, or under private Instruction, that 
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incline to come hither, they may expect Admission to proportionably 
higher Classes here . . . 

It is further the Design of this College, to instruct and perfect the 
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A page in the Matriculation Book of the College lists the gift of “Sundry 

Gentlemen at Oxford.” (See number 14) 


Youth in the Learned Languages, and in the Arts of reasoning exactly, 
of nxritmg correctly, and speaking eloquently; and in the Arts of ninn- 
bering and measuring; of Surveying and Navigation, of Geography 
and History, of Husbandry , Commerce and Government, and in the 
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Knowledge of all Nature in the Heavens above us, and in the Air^ 
Water and Earth around us, and the various kinds of Meteors, Stones, 
Mines and Minerals, Vlants and Animals, and of every Thing useful 
for the Comfort, the Convenience and Elegance of Life, in the chief 
Manufactures relating to any of these Things: And, finally, to lead 
them from the Study of Nature to the Knowledge of themselves, and 
of the God of Nature, and their Duty to him, themselves, and one an- 
other, and every Thing that can contribute to their true Happiness, 
both here and hereafter. 

The incipient library of King’s College early receiyed two sub- 
stantial gifts— one, the law library of the Hon. Joseph Murray “the 
most considerable lawyer here in his time,” was receiyed in 1757. 
This bequest formed the foundation of the present library of 
Columbia Uniyersity. The second major acquisition was also a be- 
quest though it came directly from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, ‘the \^enerable Society,’ bequeathed by the 
Reyerend Duncombe Bristowe, rector of All Hallows, Staining- 
within-Aldgate, London. The printed Report of the S.P.G. for 
1759 reads: 

The Rey. Dr. Bristowe, a worthy member of the Society, lately de- 
ceased, having by his last Will bequeathed his library of near 1500 
Volumes to the Society to be sent to the College of New York, of 
which Dr. Johnson is President, or to such other Place or Places as the 
Society should direct, the Society hath directed those Books to be 
sent and placed in this College of New York, in Approbation of the 
generous Donor’s Design. 

These two bequests, of course, reflect in large measure the profes- 
sions of their donors, and are easily identifiable still by the book- 
plates affixed to each yolume. With this substantial foundation 
from its “Friends,” the library began its career of support for 
academic programs. There followed donations of indiyidual books 
from local booksellers such as Garret Noel, and citizens such as 
Bartholomew Crannell who in 1770 gaye “sundry books to be 
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added to the College Library.” The Rev. Mr. Jeremy Condy of 
Boston presented Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts-Bay 
1764, “The gift of the Rev. Mr. Jeremy Condy of Boston to the 
Library of King’s College in New York Nove. 1766.” This gift 



Cornerstone of King’s College, laid August 23, 1756. 


might be considered a little unusual as coming from a Baptist min- 
ister to an Anglican oriented college. 

Though the first years of the College were spent in Trinity 
Schoolhouse, a separate building was erected, as speedily as funds 
could be raised, between iMurray and Barclay Streets in down- 
town New York on land conveyed to the Governors of King’s 
College by Trinity Church, May 13, 1755. The cornerstone was 
laid, August 23, 1756, bearing this inscription: 

This first stone of this College called King’s established bv Roval 
Charter, for the Honour of Almighty God, and the advancement of 
the public good, both in Church and State, was laid bv His Excellencv 
Sir Charles Hardv, knight, the verv worthy Governor of this Prov- 
ince August 23d An. Dom. 1756. (translated from the Latin) 

and the building was completed as the students began “to lodge 
and diet there” in May 1760. This was open country at that time 
and, except for Broadway, the streets existed only in maps. 

A letter to the S.P.G. of February 1760 from the Rev. Mr. 
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Henry Barclay, rector of Trinity Church, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernors of the College thanks the S.P.G. for their resolution to send 
the 1500 books designated by Dr. Bristowe to King’s College and 
indicates that the “Library Room in the College we hope will be 
in readiness to receive the books by midsummer.” Certainly upon 
completion of the library room the Murray books, presumably 
lodged heretofore in Trinity Schoolhouse, were installed, but ow- 
ing to the continuance of war in Europe, or perhaps mere pro- 
crastination in carrying out the bequest, the Bristowe books were 
delayed some years in arriving. 

xMeanwhile, M illiam Johnson, second son of President Samuel 
Johnson, and tutor in King’s College, having gone to England to 
take Orders in the Church of England, is said to have “sent books 
for the Library” from England in 1756, the gift to him from some 
of the Eellows of Oxford. However there is doubt that these ever 
reached the College, as William Johnson died in London, and no 
record exists of the titles or of the reception of the books. 

In November 1762, Sir James Jay, elder brother of John Jay, 
was authorized by the Governors to seek support for the College 
in England. In the course of the address presented to the English 
authorities by Sir James and his associates, mention of the library 
is made in outlining the progress of King’s College: 

Thus far encouraged, a neat and convenient edifice is erected, for 
public Schools and Lodgings, a small librarv, with a xVIatheniatical 
Apparatus provided, and a course of Education begun under the 
Direction of a President and two Professors . . . 

In response to their appeal, substantial sums of money were con- 
tributed to the College, and its Library is said to have received 
specific gifts. The commissioners appointed to solicit contribu- 
tions were very probably also instructed to hasten the shipment of 
the Bristowe books, for in W eymaifs Gazette of May 16, 1763, 
appears: 


"‘^Sundry Gentlemen at Oxford'' 2 1 

With pleasure we can inform the Public, from good Authority, that 
the Governors of King’s College in this City, have received a Dona- 
tion by the last Vessels from London, of no less than Twelve Hundred 
Volums, of valuable, well chosen, and useful Books; being part of the 
Library of the late eminent and worthy Divine, Doctor BRISTOWE: 
The remainder of his Library, consisting of several Hundred Volums 
more, is expected every day . . . 

Howeyer, it seems as if, eyen with all these gifts of books, the 
library was still considered to fall short of the desired number of 
yolumes and breadth of subjects included, for, in 1772, Myl es 
Cooper, second President of King’s College, and an Oxford 
Scholar before coming to King’s to succeed the aging Dr. John- 
son, in yisiting England to solicit further support for the College, 
sought help from a number of English uniyersities in the form of 
donations to the Library. He succeeded in obtaining from Oxford 
Uniyersity, according to his Repoj’t to the Governors upon his 
return: 

. . . a Copy of each of Ye Books (on hand) printed by the University 
at Ye Clarendon Office, together with seyeral smaller Benefactions 
from different Members of the University . . . 

The Goyernor’s Minutes of May 22, 1763, contain the following: 

Resolved: that letters of thanks be wrote to the two Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford for their generous donations. 

There has been a tradition at Columbia that this first benefaction 
from Oxford University became an annual presentation of books 
published at the Clarendon Press. 

However, the Minutes of the order book of the Clarendon Press 
Delegates, May 4, 1772, state that “a single copy in strong bind- 
ing of each of the books published at the University expense and 
now deposited in the warehouse” should be presented “to the 
Library of the College of New York,” which seems to offer no 
basis for the assumption that this was more than a one-time gift. 
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University records as far as can be determined show no indication 
of continuing annual benefactions, or the discontinuing of the 
same, and present acquisition records include no such arrangement 
with Oxford University. We must conclude then that the official 
gift of Oxford occurred in 1772, though benefactions from indi- 
viduals may have been received from time to time. 

No trace of the books given by “Sundry Gentlemen at Oxford’' 
has been found among the books which survived the American 
Revolution, and it has been supposed that they were all victims of 
the War, by fire or battle. For in April 1776, the Governors of 
King’s College received a message from Robert Benson, secretary 
of the Provincial Congress, directing them to prepare the College 
building for the reception of troops. Accordingly, the students 
were dispersed, the Library, apparatus, etc., deposited in City Hall 
and the building turned over to the American Army. The Great 
Fire of 1776 and the occupation of New York by British troops 
reduced a library of over 2,000 volumes to the mere 200 which are 
extant in the Libraries today. 

In 1950, the existence of another early “Friend” came to light. 
Enos x\I. Johnston, descendent of Robert Harpur, first Librarian 
of King’s College, discovered in the home of his aunt, a volume 
from the Library of King’s entitled, A System of Natural Philoso- 
phy , by Thomas Rutherforth, published in Cambridge in 1748. 
The volume is inscribed “From the Rev. John Cary Ion of Truro 
in Cornwall to the Library of King’s College in New York, 1772.” 
This same inscription appears in a second volume, presented in 
1953 by Mabel Perry Smith, Dialogues of the Dead, by Lord 
Lyttleton, published in London in 1760. Though Cornwall is a 
long way from London, and we have no specific information as 
to whether President Cooper visited that part of England in his 
appeal for books, the date of the inscriptions would seem to make 
the gift the result of his residence of about two years in England. 

Mr. Johnston’s ancestor, Robert Harpur the “mathematical 
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teacher,” was selected as the first librarian by the Governors of 
King’s in 1763 and directed to prepare a catalogue of the Library 
and care for the books. Though Harpur was no longer librarian 
in 1772, having resigned in 1767, he tutored privately a number of 



King’s College students, including John Parke Custis, George 
Washington’s step-son, and Alexander Hamilton. For this activity 
he may have retained “library privileges” for borrowing, and 
withdrew the Rutherforth book for perusal. “The confusion and 
turbulence of the whole City” as described in the Matricnia, may 
have prevented its return, and, as the years passed, it eventually 
became an inhabitant of an attic. Perhaps it was as well, since we 
now have the book which otherwise might have been among those 
which were lost or destroyed. 

Though Mr. Harpur may have been responsible for the absence 
of part of the Rev. Mr. Carylon’s gift for 150 years, whether by 
design or not, he, in turn, also belongs to the company of the early 
“Friends.” Harpur is said to be the only professor at King’s Col- 
lege to side with the “Rebels,” later becoming involved in the 
world of politics and serving in a number of capacities in the for- 
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Illation of the new government. A red leather portfolio, beauti- 
fully tooled in the style of Derbnie, is inscribed on the flyleaf: 
“For the Library of the College at New York. Robt. Harpur.” 
The portfolio contains two pamphlets, Lettres de M. le Marechal 
(Fouqnet) due de Belleisle, 1759, and Broceedmgs of the Covrmit- 
tee [London] . . . for C loathing French Prisoners of War, 1760. 

A curious inscription on the title page of another of the volumes 
in the King’s College Library indicates another method by which 
some of the books may have left their home. This volume, Jacques 
Basnage’s Fiistory of the Je^es, published in London in 1708, is 
inscribed: 

E ricardi Frv ex accadeniia Bridgeport 48 
donum ejui Patri Jun 30, 1777 

This book was taken bv^ a sailor out of the College 
of New York in the vear one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventv-seven, when burning, being set 
on fire by the British troops. 

Possibly the author of the inscription (unsigned) wrote 1777 for 
1776, the year of the Great Fire in New York, though the King’s 
College Library had been deposited in City Hall in April 1776, 
months before the outbreak of the fire in September. On the other 
hand, perhaps the book was one abstracted from the College Li- 
brary as stored in City Hall and returned at a later date in response 
to the requests for the return of books. 

In more recent times, the first of the books given by “Sundry 
Gentlemen at Oxford” to return to the University Libraries came 
as the gift of Dr. Aaron Rabinowitz in 1970. Dr. Rabinowitz 
acquired the library of an Orange, N.J., physician. Dr. Royce 
Paddock (A.B., Columbia College, 1910; M.D., College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 1914). Among the books of the latter’s library 
was a volume entitled An Essay of Health and Lojig Life, by 
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George Cheyne, London, 1734. Inside the front cover appears this 
inscription: 

Presented to King’s Coll. Library New York 
by J. Rawbone Vice Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxon. 1772.* 

With great generosity Dr. Rabinowitz restored our straying vol- 
ume to the Libraries. But how did it stray? Was it exchanged by 
British soldiers for rum as Judge Thomas Jones relates? Judge 
Jones, though a Loyalist, describes the dispersal of the library; 

Upon General Howe’s entry into New York, the soldiers broke open 
the City Hall and plundered it of the College Library, its mathematical 
and Philosophical apparatus, and a number of valuable pictures which 

had been removed there by way of safety when the rebels converted 

» » •• 

the College into a hospital ... I saw in a House upon Long Island 
nearly 40 books bound and lettered, in which were affixed the arms of 
Joseph Murray, Esq. under pawn from one dram to three drams each. 

Efforts were made to recover the volumes, and no fewer than four 
proclamations were printed recalling them. Just how many vol- 
umes, if any, were restored in response to the several requests, 
there is no knowing. 

Research both in Oxford and New York has failed to produce 
any further information on “J. Rawbone,” but he is the sole repre- 
sentative for the Columbia University Libraries of all the “Sundry 
Gentlemen at Oxford” who gave books to King’s College, and as 
such deserves a special place among the “Friends.” The King’s 
College Library books mentioned in this article are for the most 
part shelved in the King’s College Room of the Columbiana Library 
with the other surviving volumes. The Joseph Murray books 
which remain, however, form part of the Treasure Room of the 
Columbia Law Library. 

* St. Alary Hall, an early (14th century) foundation of Oxford University, is 
now a part of Oriel College. 
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'NHE Sclater Collection of drawings of early nineteenth 
century New York architecture, purchased by the Avery 
Library in February, will provide valuable new evidence 
for the authorship of several New York buildings and additional 
information on the careers of architect-builders at the turn of the 
century. Act]uired from Mr. and Mrs. Grant Sclater of Charles- 
town, Rhode Island, the collection descended from the original 
owner, Henry Hedley, New York builder, through the Hedley 
and Tuthill families to Mrs. Sclater.^ Although Hedley’s firm 
presumably generated this portfolio of approximately one hun- 
dred and ten items, drawings signed by two other architects and 
sketches attributable to still others present a cross section of styles 
and building types from vernacular designs to the most important 
commissions of Federal and Early Republican New York. 

An initial impression of Henry Hedley’s career can be formed 
from the drawings themselves and from New York City direc- 
tories. Hedley first appears in the city directory for 1 800 where 
he is listed as a carpenter living at 259 Greenwich Street.^ A small 
drawing of a standard five-bay, two-story Georgian house, labeled 
“executed in Old England,” is evidence that Hedley worked else- 
where before coming to New York.*^ The earliest dated drawing, 
an “Urn for Mr. D. M. Clarkson at Bloomingdale, (full-size) (fixed 
1 1 July, 1800),” is similar enough in simplicity and draughtsman- 
ship to later signed Hedley drawings as to suggest the nature of 
his early work in New York. Another drawing of a simple wooden 
gate, also for Mr. Clarkson at Bloomingdale, definitely establishes 
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Hedley as a carpenter, but with aspirations as a draughtsman and 
a designer. 

The largest number of signed, dated, and labeled drawings in 
the collection pertain to the house designed by Henry Hedley 
for John R. Hedley “to be built on the Westerly side of the third 
avenue about four miles from New York.” The relationship of 
the two Hedleys is presently unknown. The drawings date from 
August 20, 1826 through April 10, 1827. Most of them are of de- 
tails such as window jambs, freize and cornice moldings, or the 
capitals and bases of the columns at the entrance door. Unfor- 
tunately, no plan or elevation, and only one section, is labeled for 
this otherwise well documented commission. The details and sec- 
tion suggest a country house of moderate size in a late Federal 
style. The commissions for Clarkson and J. R. Hedley approxi- 
mate the duration of Hedley’s building career although he did not 
die until 1836-37.^ 

Finer residences form a major portion of the designs in this col- 
lection. The only labeled drawing not from the New York City 
area is “A design for the ground floor of a house for Rev. Mr. 
Ellison, Albany,” signed by Joseph Newton, architect. Joseph 
Newton worked as a carpenter and master builder in New York 
from 1791 until 1826, residing in Greenwich Street near Hedley 
for many years. ^ A number of unidentified drawings suggest the 
work or influence of John McComb, Jr., by exhibiting strong 
similarity in draughtsmanship to known McComb drawings.^ The 
depiction in one drawing of windows as black voids with delicate 
white sash lines and the handling of perspective in the roof, as 
well as the overall massing, are reminiscent of certain drawings by 
McComb. 

Recent scholarly interest in vernacular architecture will make 
mucli of this collection fascinating material for students of early 
New York. Well represented are builders’ solutions to the devel- 
oping New York row house: three stories over a tall basement 



Plan and elevation for an unidentified house, suggesting the influence 

or work of John McConib, Jr. 
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containing kitchen and service area, and a side entrance reached 
by a high flight of steps to the first floor living area. Several draw- 
ings were executed for developers who were interested in erecting 
multiple identical dwellings, such as the one of the four town 



Henry Hedley’s plan and elevation for row houses on Cedar and 

Temple Streets, New York. 


houses for Mr. G. Ragg or Mr. Whitman’s row houses on Cedar 
and Temple streets. Designs for storefront warehouses and sev- 
eral stables and outbuildings are also included. It would be tempt- 
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ing to suggest that these humbler edifices correspond to Hedley’s 
earlier years as a carpenter, but, unfortunately, none of these draw- 
ings are dated although several are inscribed with the clients’ 
names. 

Engineering— or a general appreciation for structure — also 
emerges as one of Hedley’s interests. Detailed working drawings 
for the support systems of many of his projects are included. One 
amusing example is labeled “A plan of the roof sent to Philadelphia 
for the circus.” Carefully preserved by a blue ribbon binding is 
an article from an April 5, 1826, newspaper giving a “Description 
of the Helton Railroad in England, by A\hlliam Strickland, Esq., 
Civil Engineer.” Another clipped article discusses the construc- 
tion of a “Grand Suspension Bridge over Menai Straights.” This 
minor collecting habit brings forth questions as to the nature of 
Hedley’s career as a surveyor from 1 822 until his death. Only fur- 
ther research can provide the answers. 

Ecclesiastical architecture is a major strength of the Sclater Col- 
lection. The most interesting drawing is a pencil and wash sketch 
on burlap-backed paper of St. John’s Chapel in Varick Street, 
presently unattributed. Penciled on the right center of this eleva- 
tion is an inscription which appears to read “This drawing was 
done by a Air. Hedley who I thought (illegible) . . .” A\ hen these 
lines are more fully deciphered they may prove Henry Hedley’s 
involvement with the design and construction of this important 
church erected between 1803 and 1807. The Sclater Collection 
drawing is identical to photographs of the Chapel, now demol- 
ished, which was modeled on the still extant St. Paul’s Church, 
but with the steeple moved to the front of the building.' Other 
N ew A ork churches included in the collection are St. George’s, 
Beekman Street, and Zion Church, on the corner of Mott and 
Cross streets. Unidentified church furnishings are represented by 
drawings of a baptismal font, a pulpit and sounding board, and 
wall tablets for the Ten Commandments. An elevation of another 
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Pencil and wash sketch of the side elevation of St. John’s Chapel, 

Varick Street, New York. 
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sophisticated but unlabeled church and an engraving of three 
views of St. Paul’s, London, round out this interesting assortment 
of ecclesiastical desicrns. 

Two competition drawings of plans for the New York City 



St. John’s Chapel and Park in 1829. The Chapel was demolished in 1917 
bv the citv in its widening of Varick Street. 


Hall are perhaps the most notable designs from the collection. 
One plan is inscribed “2nd set of plans for City Hall, the South or 
principal elevation exactly as the first set of Plans some trifling 
difference will be in the rear, and one window added to the ends.” 
The drawing is signed “James C. Lawrence, Architect at Mr. 
Hedley’s No. 259 Greenwich Street.” Another page of City Hall 
plans signed by Lawrence, presumably from his first set, is also 
included in the collection. Few of the entrants in the 1803 City 
Hall competition are known today; the Lawrence drawings bring 
the group to four identified competitors.^ His design for City 
Hall is remarkably similar to the general massing of the building 
eventually erected by iMangin and McComb, but lacks the latter’s 
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more sophisticated forms such as the monumental lobby with cir- 
cular stairways. 

That Lawrence signed the drawings as “architect at Mr. Hed- 
ley’s” sheds an interesting light on his employer’s occupation and 
prominence in the city. In the run of city directories, Hedley is 
listed simply as a carpenter until 1814, then as a carpenter and 
builder until 1 822, at which point he is labeled a surveyor. Never- 
theless, at the time of the City Hall competition, Hedley was a 
carpenter who employed an architect to provide designs. This 
suggests an unusual relationship between the two occupations. 
In the 1805-06 city directory, Hedley is included in neither the 
appendix list of architects— in which McComb is singled out for 
praise and recommendation— nor, surprisingly, the list of carpen- 
ters of note practising in the city. The existence of drawings by 
several different hands also intimates that Hedley, as a carpenter- 
builder, accumulated drawings from several architect-designers, 
including perhaps McComb. 

Montgomerv Schuyler, in a 1903 article discussing the relative 
contributions of John McComb and Joseph Mangin to the design 
of the City Hall, commented: 

St. John’s Chapel in St. John’s Park is another of the putative works of 
John McComb. Whoever designed it, it is in the straitest sect of the 
British Georgian of its period, some vears posterior to that of the Citv 
Hall. It is on the face of it inconceivable that the designer who did 
the one did the other, and highlv improbable that a “builder and 
mason” [McComb] did either. The architecture stronglv intimates 
that one was done bv an architectural! v educated Frenchman, and the 
other by a carpenter of colonial training w ho also, in virtue of that 
training, was bv no means an architecturallv uneducated man.-* 

When the information contained in the Sclater Collection is more 
fully analyzed, it may be possible to elevate Henry Hedley from 
his present obscurity to the ranks of carpenter-builders capable of 
having designed and built St. John’s Chapel. Since McComb was 
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busy supervising the construction of the City Hall while St. John’s 
was being built, he should not be looked to as a likely candidate 
for authorship of the church’s design. The fact that the Hedley 
firm entered the City Hall competition three years after becoming 
established in New York shows the self-confidence of a “by no 
means architecturally uneducated man.” That Hedley was the 
“carpenter of colonial training” who designed St. John’s will, 
however, require further documentation. 

In summation, the Sclater Collection presents a wide spectrum 
of projects from a simple tombstone design to the building of City 
Hall. The drawings cover at least three decades (1800-1830) of 
rapid development for New York City in domestic, ecclesiastical 
and public architecture. They establish the career of one carpen- 
ter-builder who typifies his profession, appears as the possible au- 
thor of several New York buildings, and enjoyed, it would seem, a 
working relationship with architects. The style of his buildings 
is basically a conservative adherence to Colonial and Federal 
forms. Hedley serves well as a standard against which the work 
of his better-known contemporaries can be measured. The exist- 
ence of the Sclater Collection at the Avery and the McComb draw- 
ings at the New York Historical Society will provide an excellent 
opportunity to truly judge McComb’s recognized supremacy and 
to achieve a well documented understanding of early nineteenth 
century New York architecture. 


NOTES 

1 According to Mrs. Sclater, the drawings came into the possession of the John 
Henry Hedley family around 1835. They descended to Mrs. Annie Sturges 
Hedley Tuthill, a daughter or granddaughter, who gave them to her son, Daniel 
Sturges Tuthill, Mrs. Sclater’s first husband. 

2 Longworth, Thomas. American Ahna?iac, New York Register and City Di- 
rectory .New York: 1800. 

3 The Sclaters still possess a school notebook owned by Henry Hedley as a 
boy in Yorkshire, England. 
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4 Longworth, New York Register, 1836-37. Agnes Hedley, widow, is listed at 
305 Greenwich Street for the first time in this volume. 

^ Longworth, Register. Joseph Newton is listed as a master builder and carpen- 
ter living at 107 Greenwich Street from 1791 to 1806/07; ^ carpenter at ii Jay 

Streetuntil 1813/14; and as a carpenter living at 390 Greenwich Streetuntil 1825/26. 

® Gilchrist, Agnes Addison. “John McComb, Sr. and Jr., in New York, 1784- 
1799,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians (March, 1972), pp. 10- 
21. See Fig. 12. 

King, Moses. Khig^s Handbook of New York. Boston: 1892, p. 344. 

8 Stokes, I. N. Phelps. The Iconography of Manhattan Island 1498-1909, coin- 
piled from original sources and illustrated by photo intaglio reproductions of 
important maps, views and documents in public and private collections. New 
York: Robert H. Dodd, 1926, V, p. 1394. Stokes mentions Archibald Robertson, 
“Dr. Smith,” and Mangin & McComb as the only known entrants. 

^ Schuyler, Montgomery. “The New York City Hall, A Piece of Architectural 
History,” Architectural Record (May, 1908), p. 388. 
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Gifts 

Bariwunjc gift. Miss Elsa Barnouw has donated a group of twenty- 
nine volumes and pamphlets from the collection of her father, Dr. 
Adriaan Barnouw, many of which relate to Dutch history and 
language. Included in the gift is a copy of Albert Smith’s The 
Struggles and Adventures of Christopher Tadpole at Home and 
Abroad^ illustrated by John Leech. 

Barnett Family gift. The papers of the late Eugene Epperson 
Barnett have been received as a gift from the members of the 
Barnett Family, including his widow, his daughter, Mrs. Eugenia 
B. Schultheis, and his sons, Mr. Robert Barnett and A 4 r. Arthur 
Doak Barnett. Comprising more than forty thousand letters and 
documents, the papers record Eugene Barnett’s career from his 
college days in the first decade of this century to his death in 1970. 
The papers document his work as general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, his years in pre-Communist China, 
his activities as a lay leader in the Methodist Church, and his affilia- 
tions with several United Nations and other national and inter- 
national organizations. 

Barzun gift. Dr. Jacques Barzun (A.B., 1927; Ph.D., 1932) has 
donated a number of important and useful works, including: a 
fine set in the original binding of The Works of Jolm Ruskin, 
published in London, 1903-19 12, in 39 volumes; William Shake- 
speare’s The Phoenix and Turtle, one of 30 copies printed by the 
Officina Bodoni in Verona in 1974; bound files of The Griffin, 
published by the Readers’ Subscription, 195 1-1959, and The Mid- 
Century, published by the Mid-Century Book Society, 1959- 
1962; and two items bearing inscriptions by Guillaume Apolli- 
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naire, Le Festm d^Esope^ published in Paris in 1903 by the Revue 
des Belles Lettres, and a catalogue of the exhibition of the work of 
Robert Delaunay held in Paris in 1913. 

Bovard Estate gift. From the estate of the late Cora E. Bovard, and 
through the courtesy of her son, Dr. Everett W. Bovard (A.B., 
1940; A.M. 1947), we have received a collection of more than 
eight hundred volumes in the fields of American and English 
literature and history. Of special importance are the following: 
William Hacke, A Collection of Original Voyages, London, 1699; 
T. B. Howell, A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceed- 
ings for High Treason and Other Crimes and Misdemeanors from 
the Earliest Period to the Year London, 1816, 34 volumes; 
Joseph Knight, David Garrick, London, 1894, 2 volumes, extra- 
illustrated with nearly two hundred prints and engravings; and 
The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lon- 
don, 1837, the second edition in 3 volumes, extra-illustrated with 
approximately 125 prints and engravings. Dr. Bovard has made 
this gift in memory of his mother and father, Cora E. and Everett 
W. Bovard. 

Bovoden gift. Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Bowden have presented the 
bookplate collection formed by the late Sara Eugenia Blake, who 
was a distinguished designer as well as collector of bookplates. 
The extensive collection of nearly seven thousand exemplars, dat- 
ing mainly from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, is particu- 
larly rich in armorial and college bookplates, both American and 
foreign, and those designed for celebrities such as Charlie Chap- 
lin, Bruce Rogers, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Anthony 
Trollope, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Herbert Hoover and George 
Bernard Shaw. Of special interest are those designed by E. D. 
French and Rockwell Kent; and the most unusual in the collection 
is doubtless the bookplate designed by Paul Revere for Isaiah 
Thomas, the New England printer. 



Frederick Leighton’s bookplate designed by 
Robert Aiming Bell. (Bowden gift) 
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Cane gift. Mr. Melville Cane (A.B., 1900; LL.B., 1903) continues 
to enrich the Libraries’ collection of his literary papers, as well as 
its holdings in rare books. His recent important gift has added the 
following: a file of more than fifty items of correspondence with 



Bookplate designed by Paul Revere for Isaiah Thomas. 

(Bowden gift) 


Maxwell Perkins relating to the Thomas W^olfe estate; manu- 
scripts and galleys for his The First Firefly-, letters and reviews 
relating to his collection of poems, Snow Toward Evening-, the 
music for Charles Cushing’s setting for his poem, “Snow Toward 
Evening”; ten volumes in Upton Sinclair’s series of Lanny Budd 
novels, all of which are either inscribed or signed by the novelist; 
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the first American edition of Jan Strother’s Mrs. Miniver, 1940, 
warmly inscribed to “Darling Mel”; and twenty first editions by 
Henry Morton Robinson, John Erskine, Claude Bragdon and 
other writers. 

Class of 1 gift. Once again it is a pleasure to record the gift of 
the College Class of 1923 of a rare first edition hitherto lacking 
from our collections. The Class, through its President, Mr. Joseph 
Brennan, and with the generous assistance of Messrs. James Bern- 
son and Harold Kovner, have presented the funds necessary to 
acquire an especially fine copy of the first edition of Thomas De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opiwn-Eater, published in 
London in 1822. This copy, which is in a particularly fine state of 
preservation, is in the original boards, uncut, with the paper label 
on the spine intact, and including the half-title and the advertise- 
ment leaf. 

Cramner gift. Since 1957 , when iMrs. W. H. H. Cranmer estab- 
lished a collection of the papers of her late husband. Professor 
John Erskine, she has made several significant additions. A recent 
important gift has added 1,500 volumes from Professor Erskine’s 
library, including those containing his notes, as well as volumes 
inscribed to him by Hervey Allen, WAlter Van Tilburg Clark, 
Floyd Dell, Oliver St. John Gogarty, E. Lucas, Brander 
Matthews, Mark \^an Doren and numerous other x\merican, Eng- 
lish and French authors. Mrs. Cranmer’s gift also includes an ex- 
tensive file of biographical materials relating to Professor Erskine’s 
life and career, comprising photographs and memorabilia, scrap- 
books of clippings concerning his numerous books, and more than 
two hundred letters from his friends and associates in the literary 
and musical worlds. Included in these files are letters from Melville 
Cane, Marie Curie, Walter Damrosch, George Bellows, Jo David- 
son, Marian AdacDowell, Anais Nin, Henry Morton Robinson and 
Leonora Speyer. 
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Dames gift. Mr. Ralph J. Dames has donated a pristine copy of the 
first edition of Wendell Phillips Garrison’s The Neuo Gulliver, 
printed at the Marion Press in Jamaica, New York, in 1898. 

Dix gift. Mr. Dennis Dix (A.B., 1948) has presented, in the second 
installment of the papers of his great-grandfather, John Adams 
Dix, a group of 1 27 letters written by many of the most renowned 
political, military and literary figures of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury period in American history. Included in Mr. Dix’s splendid 
gift are series of letters from Washington Irving, General George 
B. McClellan, Governor Edward Denison Morgan, General 
John James Peck, President Franklin Pierce, John Meredith Read, 
William Henry Seward, Edwin Stanton and Charles Sumner. 
There are also single letters from General Robert E. Lee, Mary 
Todd Lincoln, Samuel French Morse and President lohn Tyler. 

Greenberg gift. Mrs. Dorothy M. Greenberg has established a col- 
lection of the imprints of Greenberg: Publisher, a firm founded by 
her late husband Jacob W . Greenberg (B.Lit., 1914) in 1924 and 
managed by him until the company was sold in 1958 to Chilton 
Company of Philadelphia. The more than 450 volumes in xMrs. 
Greenberg’s gift include juvenile books, “How-to-do-it” books, 
and works in the fields of the cinema, ballet, sailing, photography, 
book collecting, psychology, music and literature. Among the 
authors represented are Tony Sarg, John T. M interich, John 
Middleton Murry, Alfred Adler, Daniel Blum, Franklin P. Adams, 
and Betty Smith. 

To the Greenberg Collection Mr. Kenneth iMarks has donated 
a copy of the first book published under the publisher’s imprint, 
Tony Sarg’s Book for Children from Six to Sixty, issued in 1924. 
A collection of amusing stories and pictures by Sarg, the volume 
was an immediate best-seller, and was issued in a limited edition of 
25 copies, one of which was purchased at the time by President 
Calvin Coolidge for his grandchild. The copy given by the pub- 
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lisher to his nephew, Mr. Marks, is the one which the latter has 
donated to Columbia’s collection. 

Hamilton gift. Mrs. Robert P. Hamilton has made a further gift 
of papers to the collection of her grandfather, Peter Wellington 
Alexander, which she established in the Libraries last year. Nearly 
five hundred letters, military orders and documents have been 
added, including letters from General Braxton Bragg, Jefferson 
Davis and General Wfilliam T. Sherman. The two General Sher- 
man letters were written in September and October of 1862 to 
General Thomas Hindman, Head of the Confederate Army of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, and discuss guerilla warfare and 
orive his views on war. Civil War letters of this nature between 
opposing forces are unusual and revealing documents of the con- 
duct of the war. 

Kempner gift. Mr. Alan H. Kempner (x\.B., 1917) has presented 
an important group of manuscript items, including two pages of 
the holograph manuscript of Thomas De Quincey’s Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater. Written ca. 1822, in ink on two sides 
of a single leaf, the manuscript is revised throughout by the Eng- 
lish essayist. Mr. Kempner’s gift also includes seven autograph 
letters written by Samuel Rogers, poet and friend of Wordsworth, 
to Horace Twiss, a London wit and politician during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The final item in Mr. Kempner’s gift 
is the edition of All the Extant Works of Francois Rabelais, New 
York, 1929, translated by Samuel Putnam and handsomely illus- 
trated by Jean de Bosschere. 

Lamont gift. Dr. Corliss Lamont (Ph.D., 1932) has presented a 
group of important books and manuscripts for addition to the 
John Masefield Collection which he established in the Libraries 
and has continued to strengthen. His gift includes the following: 
the illustrated edition of Masefield’s book of poems on horse 
racing. Right Royal, London, 1922, inscribed by the author to 
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his cousin-in-law, Esme Alasefield, with a watercolor drawing 
mounted on the half-title page and dated January lo, 1926; fifteen 
letters written by the poet to Esme Masefield and her sister, 
Dorothy Rod well, in the 1920’s and 1955; two greeting cards con- 



Watercolor drawing bv John Masefield in Esme Masefield’s copy of 

Right Roy al. (Lamont gift) 


raining poems by Masefield which he has autographed; a greeting 
card printed for the Royal Household in 1952 and signed by 
Masefield when he was poet laureate; two manuscript genealogies 
of the Masefield family; and a sheet of Hotel Metropole stationery 
containing the signatures of twenty-three members of the /Mase- 
field family, and dated January 10, 1925, on which occasion the 
family gathered for a reunion. Of singular importance in Dr. 
Lament’s gift is Masefield’s personal copy of The Poetical Works 
of John Keats ^ London, 1901, containing 119 annotations by 
Masefield throughout the volume in preparation for the edition of 
Keats’s poems published in 1903 with his notes. The volume bears 
Masefield’s bookplate and is autographed by him. 
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Matthenjos gift. Mr. Herbert L. Matthews (A.B., 1922) has sent, 
from his home in Glenelg, Australia, the typewritten manuscript 
and notes for his recently published book. Revolution in Cuba., 
which has been added to the Libraries’ extensive collection of his 
papers. 



Woodcut bv Albrecht Diirer in Geiler von Kayser- 
berg’s Navicula she Speculinu ¥ atiiormu. (Rice gift) 


Rice gift. Professor Eugene F. Rice, Jr., has added to the collec- 
tions two highly prized editions: Desiderius Erasmus, Faraphrasis 
in Euangelium Secundum loannein, Basel, 1523, the first edition 
published by Johann Froben, the press to which Erasmus served 
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as general editor and literary adviser; and Johannes Geiler von 
Kayserberg, Navicula sive Speculum Fatuorum, Strassburg, 1 5 1 1, 
illustrated with a woodcut on the title page and 1 1 2 woodcuts in 
the text designed by Albrecht Diirer. The latter work is the first 
illustrated edition of Geiler’s lectures on his friend Sebastian 
Brant’s Ship of Fools, and the woodcuts after Diirer were printed 
from the same blocks as the first Basel edition of Brant’s work. 

Robinson gift. Mrs. Gertrude Robinson has established a collec- 
tion of the literary papers of her husband, the late Henry Morton 
Robinson (A.B., 1923; A.M., 1924), novelist, journalist and edi- 
tor, known primarily for his best selling novel. The Cardinal. The 
collection includes the notes and manuscripts for that novel, as 
well as for his other books. Fantastic Interlude, The Great Snow, 
Love or Perish, The Perfect Round, A Skeleton Key to Finnegan'’ s 
Wake (written with Joseph Campbell), and The Water of Life. 
The more than six thousand letters reflect his Columbia, publish- 
ing and literary ties, and include lengthy files of letters from 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Frederick Lewis Allen, Jacques Barzun, 
Melville Cane, Paul De Kruif, Max Eastman, John Erskine, Aldous 
Huxley, Merrill Moore, Christopher Morley, Alan Seeger and 
Edmund Wilson. 

Sheehy gift. Mr. Eugene P. Sheehy has donated a group of nine 
first editions of literary works by Anthony Burgess, L. P. Hartley, 
P. H. Newby, Jean Rhys and Eudora Welty. Included is a fine 
copy in the original jacket of Rhys’s Good Morning, Midnight, 
the author’s scarce fourth novel published in 1939. 

Stevens gift. In memory of the late Professor Bertha Al. Erick, 
Miss Jane E. Stevens has donated a fine copy of Roller-Printed 
Paste Papers for Bookbinding, 1975, written, designed, printed on 
hand-made paper and bound by Henry Alorris at his Bird and Bull 
Press in North Hill, Pennsylvania. 
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Notable Purchases 


Engel Fund. Two literary manuscripts have recently been added 
to the Solton and Julia Engel Collection by means of the Engel 
Eund. The first of these is an autograph letter written by James 
Eenimore Cooper on January 2, 1842, to his Philadelphia publish- 
ers, Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. The American novelist writes 
about his story of the British navy before the American Revolu- 
tion, The Tnjco Admirals, the manuscript of which he is complet- 
ing. “Of the success of the book, I shall predict nothing,” he 
writes, “but it has some of the best things in it, in the way of nauti- 
cal description, I have ever done, and things that are entirely orig- 
inal, too.” 

The second item acquired for the Engel Collection is the auto- 
graph manuscript of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story, /. Habbakuk 
Jephson'’s Statement, written on forty-nine folio pages and signed 
by the author at the conclusion of the text. Published in the Janu- 
ary 1884 issue of the Cornbill Magazine, the story was based on 
the accounts of the derelict mystery ship, the Marie Celeste. 
Madely read and reprinted, the story provoked considerable con- 
troversy, and Doyle’s career as a successful author may be said to 
have started with its publication. 

Ulmann Fund. Wt continue to acquire, by means of the Albert 
Ulmann Eund, important productions of modern fine presses. Ac- 
quired this year were examples of the work of the Allen Press, 
Basilisk Press, Rainbow Press, Rampant Lions Press, Tiber Press 
and WTrld’s End Press. The most impressive is the four-volume 
set of the Tiber Press Poets, published in New York in i960, 
comprising the following works: John Ashberry’s The Foems\ 
Kenneth Koch’s F ermanently \ Frank O’Hara’s Odes-, and James 
Schuyler’s Salute. Each of the folio volumes is sumptuously illus- 
trated with full-page silk screen prints by the American artists. 
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Michael Goldberg, Grace Hartigan, Alfred Leslie and Joan 
Mitchell. 

Two other important works added to the collections through 
the Ulmann Fund were the Basilisk Press facsimile edition of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer and the World’s End Press publication, A. B. 
Christopher’s The Word Accomplished, illustrated with richly 
colored etchings by Natalie d’x\rbelofT. Both of these works were 
published in London in 1975. The Chaucer facsimile was issued 
with a companion volume of pencil drawings by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones containing eighty-five of the finished drawings for 
the woodcut illustrations which appeared in the original edition. 


Activities of the Friends 


Bancroft Aucards Dinner. On Thursday evening, April i, mem- 
bers of the Friends, historians, publishers and university officials 
assembled in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library for the an- 
nual Bancroft Awards Dinner. Dr. Gordon N. Ray, Chairman of 
the Friends, presided. 

President William J. McGill announced the winners of the 1976 
awards for books published in 1975 which a jury deemed to be the 
best in the fields of American history and diplomacy. Awards 
were presented for the following: The Problem of Slavery in the 
Age of Revolution, nyo-182^, by David Brion Davis, published 
by Cornell University Press; and Edith Wharton: A Biography, 
by R. B. Lewis, published by Harper & Row. The President 
presented to the editors of each book the award and certificate 
provided by the Edgar A. and Frederic Bancroft Foundation. The 
principal speaker for the occasion was Dr. Henry F. Graff, Pro- 
fessor of History, whose topic was the American presidency. 

Fall Meeting. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Friends will be celebrated at the fall meeting, Thursday evening, 
November 4, to be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library. 


EXHIBITION IN BUTLER LIBRARY 

The Faces of Lincoln 

Portraits Presented by Morton Pepper 

May 17— September 29 
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